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Preface 

The ideas and techniques presented in this paper are not new nor can the 
author take any credit for their development. Good secretaries have for many 
years been aware of the value of a^tlckler*' file for task and time planning 
and to this has been added a simple device akin to the Gant Chart. The author, 
however, accepts responsibility for any errors of interpretation or writing. 

* A debt of gratitude is owed to an excellent, executive secretary who 
first revealed this technique to me and unknowingly saved me from that un- 
usual and often fatal malady known as ''Trivia- in-Triplicate. 



PIANHIHG AiTO HANAGIHG TASK AIID TIME IN 

PERFORIIAI^CP. ORIEITED llAMAGEMENT 

WUllata H. Holloway, Ph.D* 
The University of Kansas 

A prevailing concern of leadership development is the extent to which 
performance oriented training increases the ability of an Individual to define 
and Implement a process to accomplish stated objectives. When the In-service 
participants are inexperienced principals and vice-principals, the training 
task is compounded by their overwhelming preoccupation with day-to-day con- 
cerns. It is believed that failure to deal effectively with this prdblem im- 
mediately and continually throughout the duration of In-eervlcc training could 

■-. <t> „ _ _ _ „ . " _ - 

well result in marginal growth* 

Recognition of this problem resulted in the design of a training se- 
quence (see Appendix A for a list of topical areas) which focused on the 
planning' and management of task and time with a common thread of ^ 'ay sterns 
approach" underglrdlng all phases of the program. It is believed that the 
time and effort planning techniques and strategies that were emphasized early 
in the program provided participants a means of increasing their performance 
in terms of both efficiency and effectiveness and simultaneously assisted 
them to deal with both long range and Immediate responsibilities* 
Dimensions of the Problem 

The problem of time and effort allocation has been acknowl^edged and 
elaborated by other writers who have stated essentially that we must somehow 
help new building administrators (and in deny cases the experienced ones as 
well) move from the '^reactive" extreme closer to the "proactive" pole» Ihe 
requirements of conceptual and operational juxtaposition must accomroodate the 
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needs of the Indlvldtjal (at least so far as ''In-servlce^V training is con- 
cerned) to the extent that longer range task planning is accomplished altaost 
in spite of the concern for daily activities. That is, since the management 
of dally concerns also enters into the performance equation , it cannot be 
totally neglected. 

r 

Vhere (special training is not provided, individual and professional 
development frequently transpires over a period of years in \*iich the indi- 
vidual accumulates a backlog of experiences that eventually become the "opera- 
tions manual" for that particular person in that particular setting. Some 
individualc move through such a transition rapidly, others never escape the 
reactive whirlpool. Thus, effective in-service training ought to collapse the 
time requirements of administrator transition and at the same time make allow- 
ance for and improvement in all factors in tlie performance equation. 
^ An associated problem is that of task assignable priorities . That is, to 
what extent are Immediate tasks given greater priority than longer range con- 
cerns either as a function of demand Intensity or as more frequently happens, 
by ommissil^ or failure to plan. Failure to employ some scheme for priority 
assignment and to allocate appropriate time and effort can result in an all 
too frequent operations pattern. Building administrators, for example, often 
work on larger tasks during periods of relative inactivity, that -is, before and 
after school and into the evening hours « Or, mental plans are made to begin 
a larger task as soon as the daily emergencies subside. However, this often 
results in a predominance of time and effort devoted to the so-called ''daily 
emergencies" and the hurried completion of larger responsibilities. 

Another dimension of the pioblem relates to individual ability to change 
frotn more Immediate tasks to longer range responsibilities. Practitioners use 
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the phrase "switch gears" todescrlbe the problem of minimising the time re- 
quired to terminate one task and pick up the pieces of another. All too often 
the ^*down time" Is unnecessarily prolonged because the systematic analysis and 
planning of longer range tasks has not occurred previously. Consequently, 
picking up the pieces requires recollection and review of recent i>ast efforts 
and re-examination of overall direction. 

Over a period of years, the successful principal (at least by a tlme-ln- 
service criterion) becomes adept at the process of switching gears and hence 
gains increased efficiency through the conservation of time and energy. How- 
ever, Increased effectiveness (unlike efficiency) is not necessarily related 
to accumulated experl4^nce unless systematic efforts are made to analyze^ eval- 
uate, and record the outcomes of periodic responsibilities. In this respect, 
perhaps more than any other, a systems approach coupled with appropriate 
facilitating devices can reduce the period of time required to markedly Im- 
prove administrative performance in terms of both efficiency and effectiveness 
Classifyine Administrative Tasks 

Since the techniques to be addressed are to some extent task dependent, 
it is necessary to consider some means of task classification* Contemporary 
administrator preparation too often neglects t1ie need for task classification 
as a prerequisite for an intelligent selection of appropriate process strategy 
Granted, the state of our knowledge is la(^king in definitive tools and stra- 
tegies for a wide array of responsibilities; however, it seems that currently 
there is room for Improvement . 

Numerous schemes for task classification exist. In a systems sense, we 
might look at system maintenance versus systemic development. Or, we might 
employ the Bloom taxonomy that suggests division along the lines of cognitive, 

ERIC 
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affective, and psychomotor requirements* A social-psychological perspective, 
would provide a nuiid>er of dlchotoinous dimensions such as group tasks versus in- 
dividual tasks or formal versus Informal requirements « Also, we should at 
least consider the functional approach suggested by Gulick and Urwick vhich re- 
sulted in the well known acronym POSDCORB for planning > organizing > staff ing» . 
etc. 

However, for the purpose stated, a different scheme is necessary— one that 
relates periodicity and complexity. That is, we need to be able to formtilate 
three categories from simple to complex and to determine whether or not certain 
tasks are periodic or nott The following table shows the way such a crude 
scheme might be operational ized given that task complex/ "-y is viewed as a con- 
tinuum and three categories can be defined. 

Table 1. A Task Classification Matrix 



Complexity 

Periodicity — — — 

Simple Moderately Complex Complex 

A Aj 
Non- Give a talk to the 

periodic local Lions group 



^2 S 
Re-direct the thrust Accept complete re- 

of the counseling sponsibility for a 

program 1 year funded tn-- 

struct ional effort 



Table 1. (Continued) 



Complexity 



Perio<|lclty 



Simple 



Moderately Complex 



Complex 



Periodic 



Handling dally cor- 
respondence 



Student scheduling; 
staff evaluation; 
program evaluation 



Accept complete re.- - 
sponslbillty for a 
multi-year instruc- 
tional change effort 



The classification scheme above is arbitrary and to a considerable extent 
dependent upon personal strengths and interests. However j it will serve the 
intended purpose of illustrating the partitioning of tasks into categories that 
may well demand different apptoachea to time and effort allocation* Note that 
''non-periodic^' is used in the sense that for the foreseeable future (one year^ 
possibly more) there is little reason to expect to confront the task again and 
''periodic'^ may be regular or erratic. 

Cells and B^^ of the table can be accommodated by lengthy time and ef- 
fort planning techniques but to do so would be a form of planning "overkill?" 
The primary problem in this category is to accommodate such tasks along with 
more complex responsibilities. For example, should have a known standard 
procedure that could be implemented by a number of different individuals. How- 
ever, ^hlle. iieither requires direrSt use of a technique» each will be affected 
by correct time and effort planning. 

Cells A<j and are sufficiently complex to require a more powerful 
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strategy auch as PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique). However, as 
before^ if the necessary expertise were not available so that PERT could be 
utilized* then the techniques to be discussed could be employed to considerable 
advantage. Cells A2 and and In particular contain the type of tasks 
that are believed to be most amenable to the proposed planning techniques. 
Hiat Is, If efforts are concentrated on the type of task that is represented 
In cell of the matrix the greatest Immediate payoff will be obtained since 
these ace tasks that are not only moderately complex but also periodic. Hence, 
any effort devoted to systematic analysis and planning will pay greater divi- 
dends. 

Planning and Managlnp, Periodic Tlme-Sequenced-Tasks 

There are two relatively simple techniques which If employed concurrently 
with a systems approach to task analysis, will make possible a quantum advance 
in administrative performance. Like many techniques* they will work to the 
extent that an individual utilizes each. However , unlike many other stools, 
they are Inexpensive, simple to construct and require minimum effort to use. 

First of all, let's begin wl Ji the device referred to as the "Time File," 
The time file is a revolving file calendar which keeps separate elements of a 
task In selected chronological order. The file is easily constructed of stan- 
dard manila folders as shown in Figure 1. 

The time file requires forty-three folders (12 for months and for days) 
and beat refults may be achieved If the heavier, hanging type of folder is used. 
The foldprq aro labeled In cwo component sections. The first, from "Ist" to 
'*31ct^' to represent all possible days of the month. The second is labeled from 
''January" to ''December'* respectively to represent all months of the year. Upon 
complpMon r.f tKo £At^, A% 4.* J tKat^ it Ko plpopH in a desk drawer, 
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near at hand. It is believed that close proximity will foster continuing use; 
therefore, accessibility is Important to the beginning user. 
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Figure 1. Construction of a Time File 



The second technique for planning and allocating time and energy la the 
'^Procedural Calendar/' Ihose who are familiar with the Gant Chart will recog- 
nize the similarity of the procedural calendar. Simply stated, It la a rec- 
tangular array which relates sequentially ordered steps in the accoiLplishment 
of a task to a time schedule, llany different arrangements of the table miy 
be constructed. Figure 2 depicts one such arrangment, Figure 3 an alternative 
version. 
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Figure 2. Sample Fomat for a Procedural Calendar 



FRir 



9 



Or Iglnator 



Unified Public School District 
Procedural Calendar 
School 



Periodicity 



/ year 



/ laonth 



Task Description 



Task/Phase 



Activity Description 



Start 



Complete 



Remarks 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Figure 3. Alternate Format for a Procedural Calendar 

By nov7, the strategy should almost be apparent. That is, by trial and 
error, prior experience, use of advocate task teams (see a previous concept 
paper on the use of advocate task teams), or as occurred in this case as a part 
of planned in-service training exercises, a task la decomposed Into a time 
sequenced set of activities (systems analysis). If the task is lengthy, it 
may be helpful to group associated activities Wto phases > Next, a time es- 
timate must be determined for each activity fr<nn vAtich starting and completion 
dates can be approximated (see Appendix B for a sample breakdown of student 
scheduling). The formulation of accurate and realistic time estimates should 
not be taken lightly. Knovm deadlines, existing policy, and past experience 
are the basis from vhich sucli estimates are made* They should include a mar- 
gin of ''slack time" (5 - lOX) and should be revised after each complete run 
through the process , 
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The time file and the procedural calendar are cbnetructed to be used In * 
conjunctlon'wlth one another for best results. Quite simply, the procedural 

calendar gives the tnaiiager an overall glimpse at the planned task » Hiet (she) 

* ■ /' * ^ : ^ - ■■■■ 

can perceive how all the pieced fit togethei; to form a whole, and where the 

' • • . ■ ^ 

last effort was directed and v/here the next must be focused. If , as happens 
many times, th% task requires parallel efforts (activities that take place 
simultaneously) 5 the concurrent activities are readily apparent. 

If the Individual were only required to be concerned with one large task 
or responsibility at a time, the procedural calendar would he sufficient by 
Itself (Note: this is seen to be a major distinction in the use .of PERT). 
However, this ia almost never the case in public school work. In .this respect, 
the time file provides "^an important addition to the technique, since there is 
a need for some means of organizing and integrating the activities of many 
complex tasks as well as the activity reminders that relate to very simple 
tasks. Tlius, the time file contains reminders of numerous activities, some 
of i^lch may relate to a* Specific procedural calendar and others which do not* 
The Routine of Dally Use 

Let's consider the technique as a part of regular routine* On the first 
day of a new month (March 1st, for example), the file labeled "^larch" Is opened 
and the "activity reminders'* (see Figure 4 for a proposed format) are dls- 
trlbuted over the ''day file" (files labeled from ''1st*' to 31st"). Thus, one 
might find one activity reminder that related to the overall task of Staff 
&vald:)atlon, and. would be a reminder that .on the 2Sth of the month final staff 
reports would.be due to be sent in to the central office. Presumably, other 
activities that preceded the final cot:q>letion of report's would have already been 
scheduled and completed. The Indlviduai^l would then place this reminder into 



the file labeled |'20th*' on the basis of past experience that Ittdleated that 1 
about five working days would be needed to complete that activity. 

(Standa r d 3 X 5 card) 
Activity Description: Month 

■ Start. . ' : ■ / ; 

;:■ V V. ^ ' ..• Compl . 
Task? ' _ ■ - . ' ■ . • ' - ' ■ ..' ■ ^ ' ■ ' ' 
Special Remarks: 



Figure 4. A Suggested Format for a Formal Activity Planning Remlnderi - 

Hhen the iflonthly distribution is complete' (Note: the taonthly distribution 
is not a dally event) , daily planning begins, that is, the fUe labeled 'Ist'V 
is pulled and'^he individual examineis the detaands on his (her) time for that 
day. One note may remind the Indivlciual of a oonthly *Vtlnclpal"s meeting'V 
which is reaffirmed by a calendar note. Another may retrdnd that a non-certified 
enq^loyee work report is due. The individual then plans h lis time. and energy 
for the day. Some activities are given higher priority than others. In some 
cases » the demands may exceed a reasonable daily load and certain activity 
notes will need to be t3M5ve4. ahead a few days. Re-dlstrlbuting the dally work > 
load in this manner is realistic and emphasises the original comment about 
the importanc^of allowing a margin of slack time. The assignment of priorities 
is facilitated b^ more complete knowledge of the many time and effort require- 
ments a.ssociated with a multitude of tasks. 
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The narrative description of the process of using these techniques laay 
sound overly complicated* -However, past experience has shown that the time 
required for daily planning seldom exceeds twenty minutes per day; and, of 
course, it Is best if this takes place in the first part of the day before the 
individual becomes lost in a maze of "daily emergencies. 

Tliere are two additional steps that are Important to the process* The 
first step is additional planning allocations that become necessary throughout 
a given day. The mail, for example, will often result in one or two additional 
tasks, as will telephone calls. For such tasks, additional reminder notes are 
written and added to the fil^. A mailed memorandtim, for example, may request 
a special report on student absenteeism later in the month. Several quick re- 
minders are generated to Insure that the overall task and steps leading up to 
task completion are completed on time. The activity notes in many cases re** 
quire the manager to check on the progress of qthers who have been assigned 
responsibility for specific activities in the sequence. Not every reminder, 
nor even a majority, relate to specific efforts of the individual manager. 

The second step is less periodic but is just as , Important . From time to 

tlme> throuf^iout the month (the first part of the week has proven to be a good 

■ ■ ■■ * . ■ ■ 

time) attention Is directed to the time and effort requirements on a longer 
range baslSi Once again, past experience has shown that the individual should 
look ahead to ayo id overloading the calendar In terms of required large out- 
puts of time and energy In a short period of time. This is exactly the type 
of "crunch" that can be avoided if the system is used with regularity. 
Concluding Remarks - * 

The prevailing concern of Inexperienced building administrator^ for day-* 
to-day emergencies (brush fires) posed a serious threat to In-service training 



directed toward task process planning. Ilost participants appeared Incapable 

of comprehending the need for and potential value of time and effort planning 

*, ■ 

for tnoderately conplek, periodic responsibilities such as staff evaluation* pro 
gram evaluation 9 and student scheduling. In short, they were Incredulous at 
the thought of additional responsibilities, particularly the kind that would 
transcend longer periods of time. 

Recognition of the gravity of this problem in terms of the stated objec- 
tives of in-service resulted in early plans for constructive training activi- 
ties to counteract individual concern. The first phase" of trainings for 
example, focused on performance objectives which directed attention and effort 
away from immediate concerns and toV7drd longer range individual and organize- 
tional objectives. An important part of this phase was an introduction to the 
technique of planning which relies on the use of a time file, individual ac- 
tivity planning cards > and the procedural calenda r. Together » the devices 
provide a m^hns of handling dally planning and priority setting of the separate 
activities of a multitude of long and short range taSks. \ 

The advantages of such an approach to both training and individual per- 
formance are numerous. The planning technique and devices provide: 

1. A strategy for efficiently and effectively integrating both long and 
short range coricerns and tasks into a manageable dally work load. 

2. . An efficient means of prioritizing daily demands/ for time and energy. 

J 

3. An efficient means for minimizing so called ''down time*" 

4. Increased satisfaction in perfonuance fulfillment attributable to 

/ 

definitive kiS^ledge of tasks completed and task^ on .which progress 
is achieved. This is in contrast to a perceived tnyriad of expended 
energies without a sense of accomplishment. 
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5. An Improved attitude toward the asBunrptlon of additlotial responslblli- 
tlea and restoration of confidence In the belief that prior perfor- 
mance can be maintained and even upgraded. 

In addition, one might consider the advantages that accrue to the organi- 
zation as ""a result of most administrators employing such a technique; Consider/ 
for example/ the case \rfiere a new principal is named to succeed a prior indi- 
vidual in a large school. The objective of "transition without chaos" is 
facilitated by the existence of such a chronological file and yet does not 
dictate to the new administrator a particular brand of orthodoxy. 

A proportionate amount of attention and credit should be devoted to the 
utility of the systems approach to planning for the purposes of in-service 
training* , The sy stems approach provides an analytic strategy for task decom- 
position into sequentially, temporally ordered activities without necessarily 
dictating the process by wfiich distinct activities are to be accomplished. In 
this respect, process alternatives (lacans) can be evaltiated in terms of selected 
objectives (ends) and in the li^t of constraints, resources and potential 
trade-offs. Neither the systems approach nor the suggested planning aids 
would have been sufficient in and of themselves. 

The planning techniques discussed in this paper are modified versions of 
the Program Evaluation and Review Xechniquej and like PERT, descend from net- — 
work and graph theory. However, combined use of the time file and the £ro- 
cedural time-table appear to provide a definite,- practical ^pyoach to signlfi- 
cant increases in management performance as well as several advantages not 
aseocleted with the use of PERT* To this endV Pierf ormance C*i^ted Kanagement 
Techniques (POUT) should be given full cfonslderation by the profession. 
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APPENDIX A 

TOPICAL AREAS FOR. ADMlNISTRAirOR IH-SERV ICE TRAINING 
i. V I. Performance Oriented l-Ianagejnent 

2. Staff Evaluation 

»■'■■■ 

3. Cooputerlzed Student Scheduling 

. ■ <" ■ ■ . 

4. Program Evaluation 

5. Financial Accountability at the Building Level 
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